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crucial test of a science's respectability, and riding the storm hand in
hand if this proposed test was to be dismissed as an imposition that was
invidious and unnecessary. In these circumstances it was manifest that
Astronomy and Anthropology alike would retain, and not forfeit, their
titles to being recognized as full-blooded sciences, since it was manifest
that, if common sense were confronted with the choice of having to
throw overboard either Astronomy's claim to be a science or the his-
torians' forensic insistence on the indispensability of controlled experi-
ments, then common sense would salvage Astronomy at the price of
jettisoning the requirement that soi-disants 'laws of Nature' must have
been verified by controlled experiments in order to qualify for being
promulgated as the findings of a science. Astronomy was not only per-
haps the oldest of all the sciences; she had also continued to retain her
place of honour even in an age that had seen the sinister rise of a par-
venu Atomic Physics; and this persistent and unabated brilliance of a
venerable science in which the method of controlled experiment was in-
applicable in the nature of the case was a practical vindication of the
thesis that, in the study of phenomena, non-human and human alike,
observation, unverified by experiment, was after all capable of effectively
ascertaining 'laws of Nature'.

This question of principle, however, probably counted for much less
among the considerations inclining a latter-day school of Western his-
torians towards Antinomianism than the question whether the ascertain-
ment of 'laws of Nature' in the affairs of Man in Process of Civilization
was feasible in practice under the conditions with which these historians
were confronted by the quantity of the data with which they had to
deal. It was arguable that this quantity was too great, and also arguable
that it was too small; and both these mutually exclusive arguments were
used by different sects of contemporary Western historians who were all
of the antinomian persuasion. Since those who argued that the data on
the table were too numerous to be made to make sense appeared to be in
a large majority over their confreres who arrived at an equally agnostic
conclusion for the opposite reason, it will be convenient to examine this
plea that the quantity of data was disablingly abundant before consider-
ing the alternative plea that it was disablingly scanty.

Since the eighteenth century of the Christian Era, when the Modern
Western historians had incurred the censure of the Modern Western
philosophers, the historians had in truth vastly increased the quantity of
data within their purview by raking in enormous masses of them from
two previously unexploited rubbish-heaps. On the one hand they had
opened up the archives of Western public institutions such as the Papal
Curia and the governments, central and local, of the Western World's
parochial states; and on the other hand they had brought within their
horizon the ordinary affairs of private people who had left their trails in
the archives of firms and families. If the historians had been concerned
to erase the stigma with which the philosophers had branded them, they
would have noticed that, for the purpose of an apologia, their two simul-
taneous paper-chases were not equally promising.

The gravamen of the philosophers' indictment had been that the